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future of education in this country. Inci- 
dentally, it would be of great advantage to 
each of the cooperating institutions, but it 
would be especially significant in the emphasis 
that it would give to the fact, so often over- 
looked, that educational institutions do not 
exist for themselves and that their sole duty 
is to make the best provision that can possi- 
bly be made for those who are rising to man- 
hood and for their successors. Under the 
scheme of cooperation here proposed, it would 
be possible to maintain a much stronger school 
of applied science than either institution alone 
could furnish, and it would be possible to keep 
that school practically unrivalled in America — 
and indeed, in the world. 



SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. Benjamin Osgood Peiroi, since 1888 
Hollis professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy in Harvard University, died from 
disease of the heart at his home in Cambridge 
on January 14. 

Dr. Herman M. Biggs has been appointed 
by Governor Glynn to be commissioner of 
health for the state of New York. 

Dr. Ernest Butherford, Langworthy pro- 
fessor of physics in the University of Man- 
chester,, has been made a knight. 

In the Academy of Sciences of St. Peters- 
burg, Sir William Bamsay has been advanced 
from a corresponding to an honorary member. 

At the annual meeting of the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental Biology, 
an organization which includes the Physiologi- 
cal Society, the Society of Biological Chem- 
istry and the Society for Pharmacological and 
Experimental Therapeutics, held in Philadel- 
phia, the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Graham Lusk, New York City; Vice- 
president, Dr. Carl Alsberg, Washington, D. 
C; Secretary, Dr. P. A. Shaffer, St. Louis; 
Treasurer, Dr. D. D. Van Slyke, New York 
City, and councilors, Professor J. J. Abel, 
Baltimore, and Professor A. B. Macallum, 
New York, and Dr. T. B. Osborne, New 
Haven, Conn. 



Professor W. B. Cannon, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, was elected president of the American 
Physiological Society at the meeting in Phila- 
delphia. 

At the thirtieth session of the American 
Association of Anatomists held in Philadel- 
phia at the University of Pennsylvania the 
following officers were elected : President, Pro- 
fessor G. Carl Huber, University of Michigan ; 
Vice-president, Professor Frederic T. Lewis, 
Harvard Medical School; Secretary-treasurer, 
Professor Charles B. Stockard, Cornell Medi- 
cal College. 

At the meeting of the American Phyto- 
pathological Society recently held at Atlanta 
the following officers were elected: President, 
Dr. Haven Metcalf, Washington, D. C; Vice- 
president, Dr. Frank D. Kern, State College, 
Pa.; Counsellor, Professor H. E. Fulton, West 
Baleigh, N. 0. 

A dinner in honor of Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand, professor of anthropology in Columbia 
University, who has accepted the presidency of 
the University of Colorado, was held by hi3 
colleagues at the Faculty Club, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on January 13. 

The following new appointments of mem- 
bers of the gardening staff at Kew are 
quoted in Nature from the Kew Bulletin: 
Mr. G. S. Crouch, to be assistant director of 
horticulture in the Egyptian department of 
agriculture; Mr. T. H. Parsons, to be curator 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, 
Ceylon, in succession to Mr. H. F. Macmillan, 
who has been appointed superintendent of 
horticulture in the department of agriculture, 
Ceylon; Mr. C. E. F. Allen, to be curator of 
the Botanic Garden, Port Darwin, Northern 
Territory, South Australia, in succession to 
Mr. N. Holtze, deceased. 

Mrs. Agnes Chase, assistant in systematic 
agrostology, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
has returned from Porto Rico where she has 
been collecting and studying grasses for about 
two months. Of the 123 species of grasses 
known from the island she obtained all but 
three, and about 40 additional species. Art hro- 
stylidium sarmentosum Pilger, a climbing 
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bamboo, known only in the sterile condition, 
was obtained in flower. 

An alumni chapter of the Sigma Xi has 
been planned in Washington, D. C, which will 
be known as the " D. C." Chapter. An organ- 
izing committee consisting of Marcus Benja- 
min (Columbia), Chairman; M. W. Lyon 
(Brown), Secretary; Paul Bartsch (Iowa), 
B. W. Everman (Indiana), Edmond Heller 
(Stanford), L. 0. Howard (Cornell), F. J. 
Katz (Chicago), W. B. Maxon (Syracuse), 
T. S. Palmer (California), J. E. Pogue (Tale) 
and B. H. Bansom (Nebraska) are about to 
apply for a charter. As there are over 200 
members in Washington it is expected that a 
large and flourishing chapter will be formed. 

The Norman W. Harris Lectures for 1913- 
1914 will be delivered by Dr. Edwin Grant 
Conklin, professor of zoology at Princeton 
University, on the subject, " Heredity and En- 
vironment in the Development of Men," Feb- 
ruary 9 to 14 inclusive, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston. 

At the annual meeting of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences held at the Cosmos Club 
on January 15, the retiring president, Dr. O. 
H. Tittmann, delivered an address on "Our 
Northern Boundaries." 

Professor Edward Kasner, of Columbia 
University, on January 17 gave a lecture at 
Princeton University on " Elements of Infinite 
Order and the Geometry of Divergent Power 
Series." 

At an open meeting of the Sigma Xi So- 
ciety at Case School of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on January 14, Dr. O. P. Hay, 
research associate of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, D. O, lectured on "The Ice 
Age of North America and its Bemarkable 
Animals." 

The first of a series of lectures on practical 
conservation and industrial questions, given 
under the auspices of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity for the benefit of citizens of the state, was 
delivered January 8 by Professor C. E. Sher- 
man, of the department of civil engineering. 
His theme was the regulation of streams, with 
special reference to floods. 



On January 6 Associate Professor Frederick 
Starr, of the department of sociology and an- 
thropology in the University of Chicago, be- 
gins a course of five illustrated lectures on the 
general subject of "Japan: The Land of the 
Eising Sun " at the Abraham Lincoln Center 
of the University Lecture Association in Chi- 
cago. The subjects of the individual lectures 
are as follows : " The Life of the Japanese,"' 
"Japanese Religion," "The Hairy Ainu of 
Japan," "Korea: The Land of the Morning 
Calm," and " Far Eastern Questions." 

Professor Albion Woodbury Small, head' 
of the department of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy in the University of Chicago, delivered on 
December 27, at the eighth annual meeting of 
the American Sociological Society in Minneap- 
olis, his address as the retiring president of the 
society. The address, which was on "Prob- 
lems of Social Assimilation," was given at a.. 
joint meeting of the American Sociological 
Society and the American Economic Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. W. Popplewell Bloxam, formerly pro- 
fessor of chemistry in Presidency College, 
Madras, and the author of papers on the pro- 
duction and chemistry of indigo, died on De- 
cember 26, aged fifty-three years. 

Dr. George William Peckham, librarian of 
the Milwaukee Public Library, known for his 
important contributions to entomology, died 
on January 11, aged sixty-eight years. 

Edmund B. Huey, Ph.D., died in Connell, 
Washington, on December 30, 1913. Dr. Huey 
had been in the west for a year trying to re- 
gain his health. He had previously been asso- 
ciated with Dr. Adolf Meyer, at the Johns- 
Hopkins Hospital. He was the author of a 
book on "The Psychology of Reading" and 
another on "Mentally Defective Children," 
and was one of the foremost leaders in the- 
more recent study of mentally defective chil- 
dren. He spent a year studying defective chil- 
dren at the State Home for the Feeble-minded" 
at Lincoln, H., and had previous to this spent 
two years with Janet in Paris. He was pre- 
paring a book on clinical psychology, but about 
six months before his death the notes and what 
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manuscript he had prepared, the accumula- 
tion of perhaps ten years, were completely de- 
stroyed by fire. 

As the result of infection by glanders bacilli 
while working in the laboratory, Mr. A. M. 
Jansen, instructor in the veterinary college of 
Ohio State University, died on January 4. 

The United States Geological Survey is in 
receipt of a cablegram from St. Petersburg in 
which " the Geological Survey, of Eussia, an- 
nounces with profound grief the unexpected 
death of its director, Theodosie Tchernycheff, 
in the fifty-seventh year of his life." 

A memorial fund raised by the friends of 
the late Humphrey Owen Jones, F.B.S., fellow 
of Glare College, who, with his wife, was killed 
in the Alps in August, 1912, has been grate- 
fully accepted by the university, and a Hum- 
phrey Owen Jones lectureship in physical 
chemistry has been established. 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces a competitive examination for re- 
search chemist, to fill two vacancies in this 
position in the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C, at salaries of $1,800 a year. 

The completion of the 30-inch photographic 
refractor of the Allegheny Observatory has 
been long delayed by the difficulty of manu- 
facturing suitable glass disks. These have 
now been delivered by Schott and Co., of Jena, 
Germany, and it is expected that the telescope 
will be in use early next fall. 

At a recent meeting of the board of trustees 
of the University of Illinois, Mr. E. T. Wil- 
liams was appointed director of the miners' 
and mechanics' institutes, which are to be es- 
tablished under the direction of the depart- 
ment of mining engineering. Authority for 
the establishment of these institutes was 
granted by an act of the state legislature in 
1911, but no appropriation was made to carry 
out the authorization until the latter part of 
the recent sesion of the legislature, at which 
time an appropriation of $15,000 per annum 
was made. The purpose of the miners' and 
mechanics' institutes is somewhat similar to 



that of the farmers' institutes, but their spe- 
cific purpose is to assist men who are prepar- 
ing themselves to pass the tests required by 
the state before they can hold official positions 
about the mines. Mr. Williams graduated 
from Princeton University in 1901. 

It is stated in the British Medical Journal 
that Dr. L. W. Sambon, who left England in 
August last to investigate pellagra in the West 
Indies, returned to London at the beginning 
of January. By invitation he first proceeded 
to the United States of America, and in Spar- 
tanburg, Columbia and Charleston he met sev- 
eral of the men who have recently devoted 
themselves to the study of pellagra, and deliv- 
ered addresses before medical societies in these 
cities. Dr. Sambon found that in the United 
States the interest in the disease was very 
keen, owing no doubt to the evidences of 
the existence of pellagra to a serious ex- 
tent in many parts of the country. As is well 
known, Dr. Sambon's opinion is that pellagra 
is not due to the consumption of maize, 
whether diseased or sound, but that it is caused 
by an infection brought about most probably 
by a fly. His investigations in southern and 
eastern Europe suggested that the intermedi- 
ary was a simulium, an insect closely allied to 
the group represented by the sandfly. In the 
United States Dr. Sambon found many men 
ready to accept this hypothesis, and was greatly 
impressed with the work which was being car- 
ried out by the Thompson-MacEadden Pel- 
lagra Commission in South Carolina. After 
leaving the North American continent he pro- 
ceeded to the West Indies, where he visited 
Jamaica, Antigua, Barbados, Trinidad, Gren- 
ada, St. Vincent and other islands. In the hos- 
pitals, asylumns and rural districts he met with 
many cases of pellagra, and proved the exist- 
ence of the disease in several areas in which its 
presence had previously been unknown. Dr. 
Sambon also visited British Guiana, and found 
pellagra along the coast from the Demerara to 
the Berbiee rivers. In part of his trip Dr. 
Sambon was accompanied by Captain Siler, 
U. S. Army,! chief of the American Pellagra 
Commission, and by Mr. Jennings, of the Entc^- 
mological Btjreau, Washington, D. C. 
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Seventy-five per cent, of a highly valuable 
fertilizing material in the form of tankage and 
blood from the country slaughter of food ani- 
mals is being wasted throughout the country 
districts, according to a recent bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture. Tankage, a 
product of slaughter houses consisting of such 
waste material as bones, horns, hoofs, hair, 
etc., contains a large percentage of nitrogen 
and other products used in commercial ferti- 
lizer and in the larger packing houses is care- 
fully saved. In country killing, however, only 
25 per cent, of the tankage and blood are 
saved for fertilizer. The nitrogen content of 
tankage is said to vary from 5 to 8 per cent, 
and its phosphoric acid content between 5 and 
12 per cent. Dried blood is perhaps the 
richest in nitrogen of all the organic materials 
used in the fertilizing industries. Unadulter- 
ated blood when quite dry contains 14 per 
cent, of nitrogen, but as obtained on the 
market its content varies from 9 to 13 per 
cent. From the figures estimated by the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, as representing the total slaugh- 
ter of cattle, calves, swine, and sheep in the 
United States, in 1912, it has been calculated 
that if all the materials rendered available by 
this slaughter had been saved and converted 
into tankage and dried blood, they would have 
produced 222,535 tons of tankage and 79,794 
tons of dried blood. The introduction of a 
cooperative system among American farmers 
undoubtedly would result in an increased 
utilization of blood and tankage for fertilizing 
purposes. In Denmark country killing is be- 
ing practised on a cooperative basis in small 
country abattoirs, and the blood is carefully 
preserved. 

UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS 

A new art building to cost $125,000 is now 
guaranteed for Oberlin College. The names 
of the donors are at their request withheld. 

Mb. F. W. Bradley has offered a gift of 
$1,000 a year for at least ten years to endow 
a loan fund for students in the college of min- 
ing of the University of California. Both 



principal and income of the gift are to be 
available for these loans. 

Harvard University has received the sum 
of $7,500 with which to establish a scholarship 
in memory of the late Francis Hardon Burr, 
'09. This fund is to be known as the Francis 
H. Burr 1909 Fund, and the yearly income 
therefrom is to be used in helping deserving 
undergraduates who combine as nearly as pos- 
sible Burr's remarkable qualities of character, 
leadership and athletic ability. The fund was 
raised principally from the members of Burr's 
class, but some of his older friends also con- 
tributed. 

By the will of the late Miss Emily M. Eas- 
ton £10,000 are bequeathed to the Durham 
College of Medicine, Newcastle, and £5,000 to 
Armstrong College. 

The dedication at the winter convocation 
of the University of Chicago of the new addi- 
tion to the Eyerson Physical Laboratory 
marks a great increase in the research facili- 
ties of the university in the field of physics. 
The new addition is connected with the orig- 
inal building by corridors and consists of a 
basement and three floors. It contains the 
liquid air and refrigerating plants, the dyna- 
mos and motors, the machine and instrument 
shops, and the switchboard for distributing 
electric currents of all kinds to all parts of 
both buildings. It has besides two large stu- 
dent laboratories, a lecture room and four re- 
search rooms. The old Eyerson Laboratory 
has been renewed by the installation of a mod- 
ern electric light and power system of unusual 
completeness, by the insertion of new steel- 
concrete floors in all the ground-floor rooms, 
and by the remodeling of the entire basement 
into a series of special research rooms, of great 
value where freedom from vibration and con- 
stancy of temperature are required. 

The associates of Eadcliffe College have 
elected Miss Bertha May Boody to succeed 
Miss Mary Goes as dean of the college. Miss 
Boody is a native of Brookline and received 
the A.B. degree from Eadcliffe in 1899 and the 
A.M. degree from Columbia in 1912. She has 



